the Poles called "the hangman" and "the executioner of    15
Wilno."   He was notorious for his cruelty and drastic
measures in stamping out the insurrection, the century's
best example of political sadism.
He condemned to death more than five thousand per-
sons. He confiscated seventeen hundred and ninety-four
estates and levied "contributions" totaling fourteen mil-
lion roubles. Poles were forbidden to buy land. He
made no attempt to cover this russification with the
cloak of the law as Bismarck did in German Poland.
Here sentences were pronounced not only by the courts
but also by administrative process, without any trial, on
no more evidence than suspicions.
One village sheltered a wounded rebel. Cossacks sur-
rounded it and burned all the cottages. The peasants
nearby were forced to plow its site. Thus Muraviev
crushed out 1863, writing the story in blood.
Lithuania was like a graveyard. The manor houses
had been centers of the independence idea and were now
the particular object of Muraviev's hatred. On many
estates only women and children remained. Ladies went
into permanent mourning, not to express their personal
sorrow, but a national mourning for Poland. It was not
punishment in Lithuania, it was persecution and martyr-
dom.
Bare facts and figures tell only a part of the story.
The greatest tragedy was the change in Polish charac-
ter. It was more than men that died. On those battle-
fields, in those skirmishes faith itself had died. Now
came a generation with no confidence in its own strength,
a period of denial and doubt when men turned away
from daring thoughts, when ideals were called vague
dreams and only material demands considered.
All possibility of military action died out. People
spoke of 1863 as the last of the great romantic escapades,
pathetic and hopeless, noble but how foolish, heroic-but
how suicidal! Never again would they make such a